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ABSTRACT 

Results of an evaluation of the Early Childhood 
Project for the 1970-71 year are presented. The program continued to 
focus upon communication skill development and parent involvement. 
Inservice training for teachers and aides was continuous throughout 
the year. To determine if more organized, purposeful early childhood 
experiences would enable the child to attain a higher score on 
standardized tests, in November 1970 the Boehm Test of Basic Concepts 
was administered to 363 All Day Kindergarten with Pre-School 
students, 49 All Day Kindergarten without Pre— School students, and 
141 Half-Day Kindergarten students. The Metropolitan Reading 
Readiness Test was administered in April 1971 to a random sample of 
six All Day Kindergarten classes and six comparable Half-Day 
Kindergarten classes. A total of 806 kindergarten students, only 509 
of whom had pre-school, were administered the Boehm in September 
1971. Comparisons were made between pre— school and non— pre— school 
children months after the end of the pre-school treatment. The 
results showed the pre-school group scored significantly higher than 
the non— pre— schoole rs at the .01 level. Results of the Metropolitan 
Reading Readiness Test show All Day Kindergarten students to have 
nearly double the mean of the Half-Day Kindergarten students. (DB) 
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Introduction 



Rationale* A consistent pattern of failure brought about by language 
and reading deficiencies in early childhood, lack of personal experiences, 
and low motivation have been shown to have a direct negative influence 
on the educational aspirations of older children* It follows, then, that 
if we are to pursue a path of preventative rather than crisis remediation. 



the earlier in a child's life we begin to enrich his educational program, 

(with a plan for continuous input) the higher the rate of return we can expect 
from the educational program* 

Experiences, in Cincinnati, as in other urban communities throughout 
the nation, have indicated that there is a need for concentrated efforts 
to provide an enriched environment, to improve language, to strengthen per- 



ceptual and auditory skills, and to develop the potential of the family as 
a unit in motivating the learning of children from disadvantaged areas* 

Background* This project was based primarily upon the recommendations 
of the Program Development Committee on Early Childhood Education as well 
as the findings from the Head Start summer and year-round programs funded 
under OEO and HEW* In addition, research on the characteristics and learning 
styles of children from educationally deprived environments served to 
strengthen the proposed rationale* 
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Priority was given to children from low-income families and those families 
with apparent low achievement, since actual educational test data indicating 
educational deprivation is not feasible for this age group. Environmental 
and economic background and present living conditions of these families 
indicate a need for early intervention in the child's learning. 
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The project involves fourteen schools, thirty-five classes and 
approximately 1250 pupils* The classes were in eligible E.S.E.A. Title I 
schools. All classes for pre -kindergarten children are one-half day in length, 
generally two sessions in each school. Enrollment in these classes is limited 
to 15-20 children per class. 

Sixteen of the twenty-one kindergarten classes received an all-day experience 
rather than the traditional one-half day session. Enrollment in these classes 
was limited to 20-25 children per class. 

The project recognizes that young children residing in disadvantaged areas 
have multiple needs. Services were concentrated on these selected pupils to 
provide for nutritional, medical, dental, psychological and educational needs. 

The Health Project funded under state funds was coordinated with the 
early childhood education project to provide for the health needs of these 
pupils upon request, 

A representative of the Community Action Commission and the Archdiocese 
of Cincinnati met with the project developer to review the intent of the 
project. All boys and girls in the eligible E.S.E.A. Title I schools, regard- 
less of their intention to attend public or parocial sxhool were eligible 
for the program. Children residing in institutions for neglected or delinquent 
children were serviced through another component., No Pre-School classes are 
provided with state or local funds in non-elibible buildings. An additional 
32 classes were provided through HEW funds. These classes were located in 
other Title I eligible buildings not selected for concentration of Title 1 
funds during the 1970-71 school year. 

General Objectives 

The major component of the Early Childhood Education Project reflects 
in its major objectives, the two-fold purpose of the project which is: 

l. To provide a program to motivate the four, five or six-year-old 
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child; to emphasize communication skills; to strengthen percentual 
auditory skills; and to develop social learnings. 

2, To help parents establish an immediate and future home environment 
conducive to the development of the potential of the family unit. 

The purposes are refined to indicate the more specific objectives described 
below; 

Pupil Objectives 

1. Development of cognitive skills 

2. Increase language facility and listening skills 

3. Development of desirable social skills 

4. Development of good physical and mental health 

5. Development of more satisfying self-concept 
Parent Objectives 

1. To increase the understanding and expertise of parents of project 
children so that they can provide an educational environment within 
the family unit. 

2. To relate classroom and school experiences to out-of-school learning. 

3. To involve parents in reinforcing and extending school learnings in 
the home situation# 

4. To provide background information and related experiences for 
parents through discussion meetings* literature, and volunteer 
participation in the classroom. 

Project Service s 

Process . Those readers who are interested in. a highly detailed processs 
report, should refer to Appendix A of Volume 6* Number 1, February 1971, 

Journa l of Program Res earc h and Devel opment. 

Class Organization. Pre-Kindergarten classes consisted of fifteen to 

twenty children. Children attended classes five days a week for 2% - 3 hours 
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1 RK r day exeepC when in-service meetings were scheduled. Morning sessions 
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operated from 8:45 to 11:30; afternoon sessions from 12:45 to 3:30. 

Each pre-kindergarten class was staffed with a full-time instructor 
and an instructor assistant. Other supportive services included a 
psychologist, psychiatrist, social worker and parent education leader. 
Volunteers were also used in the project. 

All-day kindergarten classes consisted of 25-30 children. Children 
attended classes five days a week for a total of 25 hours per week except 
once a month a half-day was set aside for staff planning and conferences. 
Children attended classes 23 hours during those weeks. Generally half-day 
kindergarten morning sessions operated from 9:00 to 11:45; afternoon sessions 
from 12s 45 to 3s3Q, In those schools where all-day kindergarten classes 
were scheduled, the morning sessions were funded under local funds, but 
extended in the afternoon under ESEA, Title 1, 

Each kindergarten class was staffed with a full-time teacher and a teacher 
aide. Teachers were funded half-time by the Board of Education and half-time 
under Title 1 to accommodate the full -day program,. The aide was funded 
full-time under Title I. In addition, a media resource teacher, locally 
funded, worked with these children on a scheduled basis to provide educational 
and enrichment experiences in the Resource Center. Other supportive services 
were provided under the regular school program. 

The General Program 

The program was concerned with providing a classroom environment for four, 
five and six-year-olds to develop the necessary skills, attitudes, and habits 
for experiencing success in the regular school program. 

Language and concept development form the core of the curriculum. Through 
emphasis on use of names - people, materials, equipment - rather than pointing, 
and the use of words to communicate feelings, the pre-kindergarten children 
begin to relate words to people and things. Vocabulary develops and increases 
r-s class experiences and trips are recorded and referred to; storle s and 
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poems are read or told; picture books are discussed and enjoyed; and 
dramatic play takes place. Through language development, activities such 

as songs, finger plays, discussions, and stories, concepts of size, shape, 
color, and space begin to form. 

Perceptual skills are sharpened through the use of manipulative materials, 
such as building blocks, art materials, puzzles, and games. Songs and physical 
education activities afford pleasure at the same time increasing language 
skills, listening skills, auditory discrimination, and motor development. 

Concern was given to a wide variety of travel experiences for children 
to enrich the program. Walks of a short distance to explore the inroediate 
neighborhood surroundings or bus trips into the larger community were 
scheduled on a regular basis in most classes. 

These educational experiences initiated in pre-school were continued, 
followed up and expanded in the kindergarten classes at a level corwensurate 
with the maturity of the children. Many of these children will become enrollees 
in Component B and be maintained in that project through Grade 2 or as long 
as they exhibit a need for project services* 

The Parent Program 

Training parents to assist ini 

a* developing perceptual and auditory skills of the young child 
through planned activities such as nursery rhymes, stories, 
jingles, finger, plays. 

b. developing desirable speech model for the young child, Just acquiring 
speech. 

e. developing parental talents in providing young children with an 

environment conducive to learning. 
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d. helping parents to understand characteristics and needs of their young. 
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